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IRc views. 



Hertha, by Kiir.uhcth 11 uglms (Salisbury Block, 247, Smith 
Spring Street). This book of little over 8U pages *tudies one 
of the grew test problems of the modern age, the women question, 
from th* atmid point ot the spirit. of rue basic iuws of sex 
which apparently have not yel been folly umlerstomi. As the 
title of the book * llerthn,' moi-her Earth. suggests, the pleu 
for the etnaitcipar ion of women is bused on her natural position 
of mother, mother in the larger sense* of the word. 8ay« the 
author ’* The external in nature corresponds with the masculine, 
the feminine corresponds with the inferior : Man is horn of 
woman us the grain is born of th** earl it : Man is the ultimate 
fruit containing the perfection of nature. Woman is the 
cause of all perfection in man underlying by silent, potent 
forces, all manifestation* ofbis beauty and deformity, his |K*rt'ee- 
tiou and imperfection.” * Again the real woman is strong mid 
graceful as the Yeiins of Milo.” She does not advocate a 
revival of the spirit of chivalry by which woman became ’’ 
placed in a false position, the recipient oF honors. She did 
not always earn or merit”. Nor is she for any assertion 
of rights which m l ways has u tendency to antagonise, hut for 
steady development from within by which woman will get 
back her natural place by virtue of the undying laws that 
govern the universe. For this development, for the realisation 
by women of her natural sanctity anil position, she has to work 
herself trusting to God alone, and certainly not to the ‘purely 
masculine traditions of the past.’ But how to work is not 
pointed on' and i-h e author docs not enter into details. She 
however presents lively, graphic nud beautiful pictures of 
many great women characters down from the Hebrew Sarah 
to our Pandita Rmnabbai, from which some vsluahle lessons - 
may be gleaned. The nature of the hook is a little dreamy 
and we for our part have no such hope as the author has of a 
coming millennium when ‘the fierce world struggles will at 
last he ended and a great life tree will blossom from tho very- 
central the mother being conjoined with tho father, stem 
filling the earth with the fragrance of the heavens.’ We are 
glad to note however, that the plea for woman's freedom is 
based not on the low materialistic theories held by the “ wild 
woman ” but on her inherent divinity as mother.’ The great 
Munu says "One mother is more valuable than thonsand 
fathers'' and ** Wherever women are honored, the gods are 
satisfied.'* Tho style is throughout, charming and in places 
even poetic and the book is studded with many valuable 
truths which one will always do well to bear in mind and 
several ancient myths am) traditions are most beautifully 
interpreted. 

We have been favoured with a number of Tamil pamphlets, 
(publications oF the Ripen Press, Madras), a list of the names 
and prices of which is given elsewhere. All of them are con- 
troversial in their nature nndch'etty refute the dualistic Saiva 
Siddhuuta which, they argue, is unsupported ' not merely by 
tbe Srutis, but even by the writings of the great. Sivite teach- 
ers and is opposed to reason. We do not want here to 
enter into n consideration of the respective merits of the 
Adwaita which these books uphold and the Saiva vftda which 
they refute, but they reveal a wonderful grasp of the Vedanta 
and considerable scholarship both in Sanskrit and Tamil and 
a critical acumen of a high order. The writers always 
know what they are about and their arguments are often won- 
derfully subtle Wr cannot In.iwuwi* help remarking- that it 
will be good for both th<* parties to abstain from all contro- 
versy, tor it only leads to misunderstanding, abuse and quarrel, 
besia?< creating an objectionable kind of literature, though we 
are glud to note that the bunks before us are written I in a spir- 
it of honest inquiry and criticism and arc generally free from 
vulgar abuses in which s»*me writers in Tamil, especially when 
treating of religions subjects, unhesitatingly indulge. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the following Hindi 
books and patnphlets from Hari Gnmi Mandar, JPhillore Dis- 
trict, Jnlhindur, Punjab. 1. The Satyumrita pravah or the 
nectar stream of truth (price Rs. 5). 2. The* Sraddlmprakna 
containing the lives ot' Pandit Srnddhariim and his widow. 3. 
The Bhagyavati. a very interesting narrative, in easy style, 
chiefly meant for females, 4. Satyadhanuamuktavali. f». 



Dharniu cbimvatia. (>. Sntopudcsu. 7. Nityaprartbaiitt. Being 
unacquainted with tin* language in which they are written, we 
regret wo are unable to review them. 

Our thanks arc also due t«* JS. \ iiidyanatha Iyer, Esq., the 
city magistrate of Bangaloic. lor a copy of his interesting lec- 
ture delivered ;»t Trivandrum on Aryan ncharas; also to P. K. 
Sankara l)«s. E>q.. fm- a copy of his well -writ ten lif« of Sri 
Sun kurn which contains much of interesting matter. 

Mews ant* Motes. 



The Theosophical Conference. — We gladly extract the fol- 
lowing from the address mi the occasion of the Prince of Siam, 
a cousin of the emperor, who has renounced bis position, and 
adopted tho yellow robe of a Buddhist monk, which was read 
for him by (,*ol- Olcoit. 

...Tbe world of to-day seemed to him more miraculous than 
all the miracles in tbe world- That men should bo so univer- 
sally selfish and hypocritical as to profess to belong to one or 
other of the licttutii'ul religions in which were to be found the 
true spirit of the universal brotherhood of all living beings, 
and \ot were so divided by the man-made laws and customs 
as conventionally to regard themselves as Hindus, Siamese, 
Mnhomcdnns, or Europeans, and each conventional race sub- 
divided into so many races and families, and treating one 
another with anything but a brotherly regard, seemed incon- 
ceivable to him. More anomalous and miraculous to him still 
was tbe apparent increase of evil throughout the world os 
education, civilisation and enlightenment, so-called, spread, 
amidst the activity of the teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Theosophy, etc., and the multiplication of Societies 
that professed to remove those evils and lead men to peace 
and contentment in the present, and the final emancipation 
from sorrow arid misery in the future. He saw this increase 
of crimes and cruelties, hut no spiritual advancement made 
anywhere- Great spiritual sufferings seemed to afflict man- 
kind and greater sufferings seemed to bo in store for them. 

If Theosophy would undertake, in addition to the work of 
bringing men together into onu universal brotherhood, the 
duty of leading men by example ami practice, and train them, 
instead of teaching them any religious truth, by their exem- 
plary lives as they were either true Christians, or Hindus, or 
Buddhists, whatever be their religion, instead of hypocrites as 
they now appeared to he, and would for the present leave alone 
such things as the astral body, the knowledge of which was of 
no salvation to anybody, it would be conferring tbe grettftest 
of all boons of the century. Tbe one work that was needed 
now was, he believed, example and practice, and not theories. 

We invite tho tqicrial attention of our readers to tbe intense 
earnestness of the speaker, his intolerance for shams and hy- 
pocrisy and his longing for practical realisation instead of 
mere book-learning and theoretical knowledge, qualities 
which are indispensable in every real seeker after truth 

Knock and if shall be opened ’ said the Lord, and therefore 
what one ha* t.o do is to knock with all one’s might and earnest- 



ness. 

The Young Men’s Hindu Association, Va drag . — Tbe Anniver- 
sary oF the Association was held on the 15th January evening, 
when Hivami Knmakt-kshmiimndu read a ptuier on Bbagavan 
Sri Rnmnkrishmi I'arninahamsa ami the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Suhramaiiia Iyer presided. In tho course of his very interesting 
lecture th** S'wnini laid special stress on the religious catholi- 
city of Krtmakrishua I'nramulminsu, his humility, his love for 
mankind and rhe Frequency with which he went into tho state 
ofSmnadhi. The chairman drew the attention of bis hearers 
to the many valuable lessons which one might learn from the 
life of the Fnrumaliamsa suggested that his sayings should be 
collected and published in a hook form arid exhorted tbe young 
men to work energetically for the association. 

We request the attention of our Tamil and Telugu readers 
to the. important prospectuses published elsewhere. 

Miss Margaret Noble. — Miss Margaret E, Noble, of 
Wimbledon, has come to India to assist Swami Vivekananda 



{(ton tinned on Voter Page 3). 
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in his Indian work. She is a lady who has hud marked sue- 
t-ess in higher educational work in Kurland, and there is a 
great deal of originality in her views on education generally, 
which she will no doubt bring to hear in th** work which the 
Swami is setting on foot Since the Swami left London she 
has been foremost in enntimtim: to keep tin* ideas pr-> pa gated 
by him green for his iu-\t. visit, probably a year from now. 
She has joined the Swami who is at present in (‘dm it a. 

The Maha-Bodhi Society and Famine Relief. -In the 
Ijoginning of the present year, when the horrors of the 
Famine were felt throughout India, the Malta -Rodin Society 
of Calcutta issued a strong appeal to all tin Buddhists «>t 
Asia for immediate help to alleviate the distress of the people 
from the effects ot the Famine. Within » very short time, 
the Society revived a ready and generous response from the 
Buddhist people of Asia. Since April last, the Society, with 
contributions from the Asiatic Buddhists, has opened relief 
centres at Benares. Bnddhft-(!ay», Moorshodabod cut Moorslu*. 
da bad for two months only, under the kind supervision of 
Swami Akhandan «nda ) and Jessoi-c. At each of these places 
the Malm-Bodhi Society luis distributed rice and clothes among 
tlut distressed people for months together. The Society's 
principal relief centre has been at Loluigtim, which is an im- 
jiortant place in the. Sub-Division of Narail (-lossore). At this 
place, the Society has given aid to nearly 1.200 men daily. 
These men have been daily supplied with half a seer of rice 
each. Besides this distribution of rice, the Society ha- given 
monthly grants, which vary from Its. 2 In U> «>. t.d poor Vain i. 
lies inhabiting different districts of Bengal. At present alto- 
gether GO such families are receiving aid. It has Wren the 
special aim of the Society to relieve tint numerous poor but- 
respectable persons and widows of high caste, who will endure 
almost any privation rather than apply for public aid. The 
number of such families applying for the Society’s charity is 
still on the increase. The Society has also directed its chari 
tics to the agricultural class, who wen: reduced to the posi- 
tion of the day labourers during the famine. For those men. 
having lost all in their struggle, rc-fpiired immediate^ help to 
give them a fresh start in life. The groat demand <;l iho 
famine- stricken people, who have (locked to re-o.vo i.h> Socie- 
ty's charity, has bcen.-l<> thing. Those poor starving people 
were practicall y naked, and if they hud a rag. it was so rotten, 
filthy and scant, as barely to cover their nakedness. In the 
middle of October, the Society was favoured with the most wel- 
come gift of 10,800 yards of cloth by the Buddhist Priests of 
Ceylon; and it is, simply impossible to describe what a boon 
these cloth proved to the Famine-stricken people. No nobler 
idea could have been conceived than that, of sending these 
gifts in kind to clothe the. naked. At the suggestion of the 
Hon’ble H. E. M. James, the Vice-Chairman of the Indian 
Famine Relief Fnnd, half of that big consignment was made 
over to the Central Committee, Indian Famine Relief Fund, 
for distribution in Central Provinces and North-West Provin- 
ces. Out of the remaining half, the Society has distributed 
700 pieces -of new cloth and chadder* at Udmgara. In Calcutta, 
too, the Society has distributed similarly BOO pieces of new cloth 
and chad dem amongst the recipients of the Society's charity 
and other equally deserving men. The Society has also given 
60 pieces of cloth to the Benevolent Society, and -~>0 pieces to 
two other charitable societies. 

Yoga Sutras of Patanjnli.— - We learn with pleasure that 
this standard work on ^ ogu Philosophy with ii.s commentaries 
is to be brought out soon in Telugu by the H, liter of the 
natwa StuUutni, Madras. The price 1 per copy of the book tc 
ttiosc that register their names u.,w is As*. 12, and toothers 
R.s. 1-2-0. The book will bo issm-d in April 1808. We wish, tlu 

Tclugn public will ullord every encouragement to the on 
dertaking. 

Swami Vivekananda s Mission. — A strong commutes 

consisting of Messrs. \ . (!. Suryanarayutm Nastrinr, a . a 

M. 8, Fun ml in gam l’illai, s, A.Tirtimi.laikolumht Pillay 
t$. a., P. Singaravelu Moodelliar, n. a.. V. 1\ Mutlmswiim 
Aiyar, It. A., N. Balarama Aiyar, and T. A. Swaminathn Aiyat 
has been formed ;it the Aryan Association, Madras, fo 
the purpose of translating nod editing the lectures of Swam 



Vivekananda delivered in India ami elsewhere, in Tamil. 
Telugu and C&narese. The attempt is to curry out the Swami 's 
ardent wish that Religion should be taught in the Vernacu- 
lars of the country ami that the masses should be taught 
well in the practical principles of the Vedanta. This is the 
most important branch of work. This is the real work which 
will l>ear substantial utui eve- -lasting results. In order that 
the Sun mi's views and tench Kgs may be placed within the 
easy reach of all, the translate. is will he sold nr one anna per 
form of K pages demy, so that each lecture will, according to 
the size of \ he pamphlet, cost, not more than 2 or 3 annas. 
Orders for conies must be made to tlu* Secretary, Aryan 
Association, Black Town, Madras. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. m. a. 

Gnana Yoga ... ... ... 2 8 

( Gnana Yoga, Single Lectures, each .. 0 2 

l Except Cosmos and Vedanta, ouch ... ... 0 4 

Hindnh . .. O 5 

Blinkti or Devotion ... 0 2 

Atman ... ... O 2 

Raja Yoga .. ...14 

Colombo to Aim ora (cloth) 

Six Madras Lectures ... .. ... ... o 8 

Karma Yoga ... ... 10 

Bhakti Yoga ... I O 

Real ami Apparent Man 0 2 

Deussen’? System dcs Vedanta ... o 2 

Translation of Bhagavat Gita with Sankara’s Common- 

tary in Knglinh, by A. Mahadcva Sastry, it. a. ... :* 0 



Apply to -TH K MAN Ali KH, 

Awakkxkd India. 
Hylopore, 3 ladra*. 
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SOME RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS. 



Especially of Miss Lilian Eager. M A., the sweet lecturer 
at the last Th**osophicul Convention, and of The Prince 
Priest of Siam both in his uniform of the Siamese Minister in 
the Court of Loudon and in the garb of a Buddhistic Bikshu 
or in the attitude of contemplation. Cabinet size on P. O. P. 

Glazed paper. Price one Rupee each. 

The contrast between the two photographs of the Prince of 
Siam 4s most interesting and instructive. To bo. had of 

T. 6. APPAVU PILL A I, 

NO. 31, VlKARAGHAVA MUDAI.I STREET, 

Triplicane. 

Please Read This ! ! ! 

The Ideal of Truthfulness 

THK STORY OF HARICHANDRA 

In English. 

A true Pathetic Story : Every one should have this Book. 

Price. As. 5 only. Postage extra 

OPINIONS. 

The J’on'er and the Guardian. Calcutta . — This volume lie fore 
us gives the public. Native and F.uropenn, an idea of the 
highest perfection of truth fulness which model characters 
attained in days of old and might to remind the readers that 
the ancient Hindus may unquestionably stand before us ns 
mu* guides in the higher aspirations of our moral nature. 

Hatjx of Light. (Jolumho, Ceylon . — The “ Ideal of Truthfulness 
is excellently portrayed, mid the story of Harichandra has a 
good lesson to teach. We u •< glad to note that the story has 
been translated into English and we commend the book to all 
readers.’ ‘ 

Sold by Messrs. T. S. b’UBRAMANIA & Co.. 

Publishers. Arc.. Pal ghat. 
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Books by Mrs. A. Besant 



Swami Vivekananda series. 



The Bhagavat Geeta. minted i»v Mrs \. n.-sam Paper. 

IN. O.s.0. 

Death and After. in. i.in*. 

In the Outer Court in. m «•»'. 

SANSKRIT BOOKS. 

The Bhagavat Geeta l.mev silk hindina. in. h-u-h. 

Do Mi«NI1o ty|»«*. IN. (i. I -i i. 

Do Silk liitMUiiir. IN. M-S-ti. 

Do with ilit* n>miM( v )it:irv ; ( » it atatpa rynhodit ini of 

Suit karaim min Suraswuii. IN. n-4.0. 

The Manusinriti • with tin* enmmeiitrtiy ;Miinvimln»im»kt*vnli) 
of Kutluk.;i.li;,t:n. IN. 2. •_*•»>. 

The Yares Geeta. «.< 

The Avadliuta Geeta. in. 

Ten Upanisliads. Silk in. i •+•»». 

Pandava Geeta- IN. o-i o. 



BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICES. 

A Rare Opportunity ! 

Don’t IVIlss This ! ! 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, iving ■> practical hand-book 
with Tr..i >liicrj,iU»ii and Fiyiiiologival Analysis throughout, by A. A. 
Mncdomicll, m.a.. Ph. n. Cloth \ t<» Published Price £2.2*. lted need 
to Rs. 10 only, i Foreign IN. iinhulhii; postage.) 

Special Offer. 

TO READERS OF “ THE AWAKENED INDIA ” 

To any ».m> im'utiotiiug this Magazine we ulfer this above Diction- 
ary f«*v IN. 7-8-0. 



Raja Yoga Philosophy dolivoved in Now. York 

wun.-r iv:. h>- Swam; Vivekananda »»u Raja Yoga, 

! 'at A Yoj'ii «» jiUurismj, 

;» j >. >, ( - i i *w t , . -S. t i ». Hhi n 1 Kilit i< a r ). Uh. 

Knrma Yoya : Kijrlir Swumi Vivi*kuvii'iil:t* 

Ks. hn.li 



Bhakti Yoga; IN. l K h. M)*o. 

Guana Yoga : i- 1 \*"\ nov>, cinth. iu. 

From Colombo to Almoin, Tiw Swnmi VWekanauda’s Tuur 

t*4 kin pri rcib Itr Si.vi-!tr«N>ii I.rct mvs. R*. 1 • hO. 

Swanii’s Visit to Ceylon. A*. ■**. 

The Atman- A*, 2. 

Ideal of Universal Religion. IN o.g.n. 

The Real and the Apparent Man. A*. 2.O. 

Hinduism : v.-rt neatly got up. v<. .y. 

Bhakti or Devotion {a i'i*sn»H‘). As. 2. 

Swami Vivekananda punished hy 8. c. Miu-a, Pmi • 

IN. 1-n.o. 

Life of Si*v liaaiukrishtwi lk-\:«. R,*. ii.I.O. 



IKJUhh ON VKDAMA. 

Narada Sutra. :nt Ktrpiiry into l.i.vr* (liliiikti Jigriasuj Trans- 
I sited from th<; Sanskrit with an i*fe pendent commentary. Cloth 
Us. 2-10.0. 



Agastyu Sutras s with an in trod notion. lty Pandit R. Amuitha- 
krishuu Sastri. (This is a rare manuscript.) B. 



Gaudapada's Devi Sutras : Translated into Kngliuh by Pandit 
R Anant liaki islma Susiri. As. <s. 



Discourses on the Bhagavat Geeta, a nomine iuu*mli*d t.» help 
the study of the 1’liilnsnphy of Rhai'vat lieota. As. 12. 



Important to Medical Men on the Diseases of the Kidney, 

unified Yu.' tn surgical uvniiui-:.:. Lectures to Practitioners, l,\ 
1). Nuwtmiu. M. }).. siH) pages. Cloth, Cilt lettered. Published 
Price Ids- 

Wo urn now welling this bonk at the low price of IN. K only. 

An early order is re^ nested, as ( ho greatest jiortiou of mu 
supplies has been exhausted. Only a small number more being 
in stuck, we call the attention of Medical Men, and solicit 
curly orders. 

Lot. No. 1. 

The Vedantic Philosophy, by Professor Max. Muller. Thr-o 
I.Petures on Viahimie Philys.iphy). Cloth. IN. it- 12.0. 

” Selp-Help" with illustrations of Conduct and Presevcrenc-. 
by Dr. S. Smiles. IN. 2-IU-0. 

A Short History of Aryan Medical Science iu English, by 
H. H. 8ir Uhagavat Siubjeo. K. C. |. K., Al. I)., U. C. U., L L. D., 
P R. C. P. Tiuikore Sahob of tjoudnl. Cloth, Re. 8.4*0. 

India or Wlmt can it tench ns, hy Professor Max- Muller 
Re. 2-10-0. 

The Light of A8ia or tho grout Renunciation (MahAbhinishkr.i- 
maim). Ruing The Life ami teaching of Caniama, Princo of Indin 
and Founder of Buddhism), by Sir K. 'Arnold. Cloth. P-. 2-4-0. 

The Great Indian Epics. Tli« stories of the Huumyana ami 
Mnhahharutu- Cloth, Us. 2.12-0. 

On the Philosophy of the Vedanta in ita Relation to Deed, 
dcutu) Metaphysics, by Dr. Paul. Deussen. Cloth, Rs. 2-4-0. 

Sakuntala «r Tim Lost Ring. An Indian Drama translated into 
Knglish Prose, and verse from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, with a 
e«»l our vil Fromspieee : Sakuntala writing a love letter on a lotus 
loaf, by Sir M. Williams, k; ». k. Cloth, IN. 2-12-0, 

QI^?>*To customers ordering all the above books (Lot No. 1) the 
Sanskrit DietiotiHrv will he given for IN. 2. 

TAMIL BOOKS ! ! ! 



The Yoga Sutra Poanj.ii; 

appendix nn«! Nm.'y* liasc : ;{>m; 

in. m;.o. 



(Tranijhitioii, with iiitroducth<i. 
several aiithcntie eomtuentaruw 



A Compendimn of Raja Yoga Philosophy, comprising iht* 

I’rttiripiil o\ m Srinmt SsinkMv.yncliarvft nnd other renown- 

ed ant hors. IN. I >•'». 



The Vedic Philosophy orari .M|..isitii*H Ilf the. sucred ami My*. 
Hteiiei-s Moni«?*yH:;liii' | Vatu' by 1 1 »■ r Narayatm. Price 

IN l-S-O. 

Principal Twelve Select Upanisliads, with Notes from tho 

Bhn'hya of Sviuin: Sniikaraeliaryu and Amindiigiri, being a roprint 
«.i' i!ie trnn^hiiion publislieii bv the Rnvtd Asiuiic Society of Bougtd. 
l.Mntii. Rs. 4 0.(». 

Tattva Kaumudi (Sankhya ) with an Kiigliah trimslation with the 
t he Sunskrit. Text. Us. l-lO-tk 



The Jivanmukti-Viveka or the I’nthof Liberation in this Life, 
by Swami Sri VidvartuivaKaraawsiti. Rendered into Kugliah, 
IN. 1-8.0. 

Prabodha Chandrodaya Natakaor rise of the moon intellect, a 
spiritual dm urn and AtUia Bodha or T’lio Knowlcnlgc of Self. 
IN. O-S-U. 

Sankhyaka'rika. by Nwnia Krishna. IN. 2-0-0. 

The Yogasara Sangraha. in. 2 - 0 - 0 . 

Brahma. Iswara, and Maya IN. im o. 

Hindu System of Worship, in. <>. ».u. 

Vedantic Conception of Praua. <N. o- 2 -o. 

The Bhagwat Geeta, by IYama;U Das Mitra. PnjMjr, Us. l-h-0 
Cloth, Rs. 1-0-1 «. 

The Bhagwat Geeta. by c. Wilkins in l.o-o. 

The Upanishads tmnslati'il into F.mflish by Mead and Chattopn. 
dhyayii. i vols. R^. 1-0-d. 



A X K W NOV K L 1 N T A M I L. 

Padmavaticharitram- i»v A. Madaviah, «. a., Neatly got up. 
Ra. 0-12-0. 

Maathar Neethi *. A prosu work full of morals, 200 pgea. Rs-O-S O. 
Apply ahtirp to — 

M KSSKS. T. S. SU it R A M A X i A .V Co.. 

F»<Mi>/...'rs. Pa u; hat, AIaokas Presidency, 
Fvimed by Mc»->r*. Tbempi-oii unit Co., »» the ilinerru Prt,$ 



Hindu System of Religious Science and Religious Art, by 

Sarsi Lid Sirkur, m.a., IN. T-4-0. 

Anandalahari. in. o-s.i,. 

A }>|>l y Co 

Mk»i;s i\ S. Si* UltA M A M A A CO., 

(MitJvu* Prcxidertcy,) 

MADRAS4 

and bv K. IL Aiyi-r. k. a , Mvlwpoic, Madr».s # 
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HDanana HDa'la'. 

OR 

THE MEDITATIONS OF A MAUNI. 



What is. meant by saying that Brahman is beyond the reach of words and thought? The 
answer is that just as the sweetness of sugar is not expressible in words nor conceivab’e by the mind and 
lias to be understood only by actually tasting of it, so can Bralnnan be known only by realisation and no 
amount of talking or imagiuing can tell us what He is like. This is a very simple instance, but is worthy 
of being meditated upon. 

Whatsis the.inind ? It is not a substance in itself but only that standpoint viewed from which 
-Brahman appears diversified in the shape of the world. 

There are two kinds of giving : One is pure and the other impure. The first is to give without 
any concern about the result and without taking any credit for it and immediately forgetting it — this is 
giving in the name of God as T&yumanavar gave away the shawl presented to him by the king, to a poor 
Pariah woman. "When asked by the king who felt insulted by this, where the valuable present he made 
was, he replied he gave it to Akhilandes'wari — the Mother of the universe. 

Satsanga means not merely good company, for men however good may not wholly agree with 
•one another : and then they are liable to separation bv various accidents, disease, Szc. The real Satsanga 
is companionship with the only Sat, Existence Absolute, the A'tman; this is a changeless companionship 

when once rightly formed; it is above all accidents and is inseparable. The best of friends is the A'tman. 

% 

a 

The attempt to kill the miiul is like digging a pit and trying to bury one’s shadow in it. 
However deep oiie may dig and however carefully he may close the pit, the shadow will always be above 
it. So whatever means one may take for killing the mind it cannot be killed, for with what is it to be 
killed ? The only way in which it could be subdued is by bribing it into subjection through gentle 
means, by lulling it into sleep with the help of such internal object ns it could rest on with ease and thus 
making it realise its true nature which is unchangeable Pragna the Self. 

The world is the shadow of the soul. 

A fruit can ripen only in the natural cdurse and no amount of beating it with a stick will 
make it ripe. But its ripening will be accelerated by placing it in the midst of fruits already ripe. In 
the same *way every man has to leani and realise the truth of his own accord and cannot do so merely 
through others’ efforts, however sincerely they may work for him. But the company of wise men who 
have already attained to truth hastens his progress. 



SO 
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(Bcnis from lluusbnahanuvmrita.* 



6. | 



3. i 

cRRRqqqrqr: \ 



qq mqq,q^i q^r : i 

^qmGqiq^Rq^rqqRU Si 

^ Ab, on the banks of the Jumnn, to bo myself that bless- 
ed flute, will it ever be ; how infinitely rich and enviable 
its position, — so near the lips of the Lard.f 

2. Gmrq6%rRrqfttfqQlqU 

qitqrqqf^q^JTrqf^fWa: | 

q^tg^g^R^g^qr |( 

May the beautiful form of that shepherd boy — who is 
the end and Aim of till the worlds — fulfil our desires,— the 
form which yon can see at the bead of the Vedas, or in 
the heart of the Yogis in meditation or at the lotus feet of 
the beautiful shepherd-lasses {the Gopis). 

* 3. WTjdrgixfiK^a^xTT^xif | 

wrj qsfrc w i (I 



May itadha and Krishna purify our- minds-Rsdha who, 
with her mind absent on Krishna, once churned an empty 
vessel, and Krishna, who, with bis eyes playing on Had ha 
once set about milking a bull. 

4. qrft^gq?5iqrf?q^ j 



fqpggcTViqqqq^rqr | 



3qRq^q^^R3£ II 

Ob, ye who are weary of wandering in vain in the 
wilderness of Sastms, search for ths Meaning of tin* 
Upauishads (Sri Krishna) in the cottages of the shepherd- 
esses, where It is tied down to a mortar. 



**>• Hm: fq? q^qpwfs^qi qrcm : I 

^i^^^rifq^rRitiR^f^rqrqqinr^q i 

^rq^TOgnrq^r^^cii^rcRrgqg: i 

Mamma; well, Yadunutha; Please give me the cut) 
what for i ; to drink milk ; there is no milk now ; when cun 
m be had, then \ at night ; when will that be’r when tin- 
darkness sets in ; Krishna tlioreopon closed his own two 
eyes and pressed for milk saying that the night had 
come ; May such Krishuu protect- us. 

* ^ very popular jKx-tn in praise of Sri Krhbi.a bv a poet nmm-U 

c./. + It is the milter’s daughter, 

And abe is grown so dear, so dear. 

That I would bo tho jewel 
That trembles in her ear : 

For hid in ringlets day and night. 

I’d tonch her neck so warm nod white. 

Tennyson. 




/• 

srrara 



i 



WflTRq: Vw*:. 



•Krishna, while ou-t on play, ate a large quantity of mud. 
m:unmu ' Is it a Tact, Krishna* (asked the mother) ; 1 Who 
told you like dial V * Balat-nma* ; ‘ fits all false, please see 
my mouth, mamma.’ May Kes&vainto whose mouth, thy 
mother (seeing for the mud) saw all the worlds, tu her 
great astonishment, protect us. 

7. ^riqr553«IfST: fafq^qRKtf^qi | 

qR qiqrrqqC^fa^ l 

Who are you. child Y " Brother of Bala;*’ “ But, what 
have you got to do hero" u l thought it was my bouse." 

But. why put your hand into the butter cup ?*.* “ Don’t be 
offended, mamma, I am searching fora missing calf" 
May Krishna who readily answered thus to a shepherdess 
protect us. 

8. i 

Ah, tho glorious music of the child’s flute. It maddens 
all the- worlds ; it voices forth the meaning of the Vedas ; 
hearing which, the trees rejoice* the mountains melt, the 
deey and the cows lose themselves in rapture ; a music 
which sets the munis contemplating, which sounds the 

seven notes and gives out the meaning of G. S. K. 



Mi tm m 



SaUe up Swoit). 



I have done at length with dreaming ; 
Henceforth, oh, thou soul of mine. 

Thou ninst take up sword and gauntlet. 
Waging warfare most divine ! 

Icte is struggle, combat, victory, 

W hci-rlojy have l slumbered on 

With my forces all unmarshalled, 

^\ith my weapons all nndruwu. 

I lie great, deep, mysterious secret 
Uf a life to be wrought out 

Into warm, heroic action, 

\\ eaki-ued not by fear or donbt. 

In this subtle sense of being, 

Xowly — tii-red with my vein, 

I can feel u throb electric, 

Pleasure half allied to pain. 

O. those olden days of dalliance, 

\\ hen I wantoned with my fate, 
hen 1 i rilled with a knowledge 
That had well- nigh come too late. 

But ray M»uf, look not behind thee, 
Thou hast work to do at last, 

Get the brave toil of the Present 
Overreach the crumbling Past. 
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3 s tbc TKHorU> IReal or 3al0C ? 

u 



••This so solid-seeming world alter all, 'is but an air* 
image over Me, the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold pr ductions aud destruction, 
but the reflex of «»nr inward force, the phantasy of 
o»ir dream.” — Carlyle. 

A careful analysis of the universe leads us, as we have 
seen, to the conclusion that there is, as a substratum be- 
hind the various and constantly shifting states of matter 
and mind, a permanent .and changeless Self which appears 
to unite with them and be a witness fo all their modifi- 
cations. We say ‘"appears to unite' for we have .also 
seen that this union is only Adhyasa (erroneous 
superimposition) and consists in confounding the one 
with the other. Says Sankara “ It is a matter not re- 
quiring any proof that the object and the subject (zV\, the 
Kshetra and the Self or Kshetragna) whose respective 
spheres are the notion of the Thon (the non-ego) and 
the Ego and which are opposed to each other as much 
as darkness and light are, cannot; be identified. AH the 
less can their respective attributes be identified. Hence 
it follows that it is wrong to super impose upon the sub- 
ject whose Self is intelligence and which has for its 
sphere the notion of the Ego, — the object whose sphere 
Is the notion of non-ego and the attributes of the object, 
and vice versa to superimpose the subject on the object. 
In spite of this, it is on t.he part ot man a natural (begin- 
ningless) procedure which has its cause in wrong know- 
ledge (Avidya) not to distinguish Hie two entities and 
their respective attributes although they are absolutely 
distinct, but to superimpose upon each the characteristic 
nature and the attributes of the other and thus coupling 
the Real and the Unreal to make use of expressions 
such as ‘ that am /, that is mine.” But for this mutual 
superimposition which is due to Avidya. there wilkbe no 
such thing as tlic world ; for. as the Lord has said, 
whatever is born, the moving or the unmoving, is from 
the union of Kshetra and Kshetragna. The Self does 
not really unite with the Non-self and the duality of the 
knnwer and the things known into which the world gets 
reduced is itself a result of Adhyasa. As Sankara says, 
“The existence of a knowing personality depends upon the 
erroneous notion that the body, the senses and so on are 
identical with or belong to the Self of the knowing per- 
son. For without the employment of the senses perception 



and the means of right knowledge cannot operate. And 
without a basis (the individual soul) the senses cannot 
act. Nor does anybody act by means of a body on 
which the nature of the Self is not superimposed. Nor 
can, in the absence of all that, the Sell* which in its own 
nature is free from all contact become a knowing agent/’ 
(Com. Vcd. Su £ . Introduction.) 

Elsewhete he says “ The Immutable Consciousness 
(the Self) is spoken of by a figure of speech as the cogni- 
ser just as in virtue of its hear, fire is said by a figure 
to do the act ol heating. It has been taught in the GitA 
by the Lord that the Self has n itself no concern with 
action or with its accessories c- with its results. They 
are imputed to the Self by Avidya and are there- 
fore said to belong to the Self only by a figure” (Com. on 
the Bhagavat GUA" Xll. 2 ) The Self by itself is 
thus neither perceiver nor actor nor enjoyer, but by its 
being confounded with Kshetra or Non-self, it appears in 
the form of a finite individual soul acting, perceiving 
and enjoying and is variously called Jiva, Chetana Pra- 
kriti, Kshetragna (on account of its contact with Kshe- 
tra), Purusha and so on. ‘ Extrapersonal attributes are 
superimposed on the Self, if a man considers himself 
sound and entire or the contrary as long as his wife, 
children and so on are sound and entire or nof. Attri- 
butes ofthe body are superimposed on the Self if a m^n 
thinks of himself (his Self), as stout, lean, fat, fair, as 
standing, walking or jumping. Attributes of the sense- 
organs if he thinks I am mute or deaf or one-eyed op 
blind. Attributes of the internal organ when he con- 
siders himself subject to desire, intention, doubt, deter- 
mination, and so on. Thus che producer of the notion 
of Ego, (that is, the internal organ) is superimposed on 
the interior Self which in reality is the witness of all the 
modifications of the’ internal organ and vice versa the 
interior Self (which is the witness of every thing) is 
superimposed on the internal organ, the senses and so 
on. In this way there goes on the natural beginning 
and endless superimposition which appears in the form 
of wrong conception, is the cause of individual souls ap. 
pearing as agents, and enjoyers and is observed by every 
one.’ 

This wrong conception of the eternal and boundless 
Self being something which is changing and finite, this 
sense of separateness which is due to Avidya is really 
the basis of the phenomenal world. Though the Self 
does not change, it appears to do so and is mistaken 
to be actor, perceiver and enjoyer, that is, in one word, 
Jiva nnd just as when a person is dreaming, the objects 
seen in his dream appear to him 10 be real, similarly so 
long as one fancies himself to be a Jiva apart front the 
Self, the, world which is its play-field and which is 
composed of the ninefold Samsara of actor, action, act- 
ing, knower, knowledge, thing known, enjoyer, enjoy- 
ment and the thing enjoyed, is real to him. Narada 
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said to Pururava “If there be I (the individual soul, the 
Jiva)then there is Thou (things cognised by the Jiv;i) and 
the ‘ I ’ and the 4 Thou ’ together makeup the world. 
But the moment the I is found to be false, the world 
vanishes.” So also does Sankara say 44 And i( the doc- 
trine of the individual soul has to be set aside then the 
opinion of the entire phenomenal world — which is based 
on the individual soul — having an independent existence 
is likewise to be set aside.’’ 

Here the intelligent reader will not fail to ask 
“ Well let the Jiva which acts, enjoys and per- 
ceives be. if you please, a fictitious entity with refer- 
ence to the Self from which it fancies itself to be 
separate and let also the world which springs from 
its identification with Non-self be false. But does not 
tills presuppose that there are two things Self and Non- 
self equally real and distinct though only appearing 
to unite in the shape of the phenomenal universe? How 
could one say then, as our Sastras declare that the Self 
alone is real ? A very pertinent question to be sure and 
there are many ways in which one might proceed to 
answer it. But the best method perhaps is the one sug- 
gested by the Gita. The Lord says “ Earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, Manas (Ahankara) Buddhi (Mahal) and Ahankara 
(Avyakta combined with Avidya) — thus My Prakriti 
is divided eightfold. This is the inferior (Prakrit*.!: but 
as distinct from this know My superior Prakriti, the 
very life, O mighty-armed, bv which this universe is 
upheld” (Gita VII. 4, 5.) In commenting upon these 
verses Sankara rightly points out that earth etc., are 
not gross substances but the rudimental elements, 
Tanm&tras as they are called, which are nothing but 
the objects of the senses. Thus earth here means 
odour which appeals to the nose, water, taste which 
appeals to the tongue, and so on. In this grand 
classification, then the Lord has divided the universe 
into two factors the Jiva (the superior Prakriti) the 
perceiver, actor and enjoyer and things which corres- 
pond to its activity. These together constitute the 
Prakriti or manifested Nature of the Lord or Self. Both 
depend or) the Self and owe their existence to It, and of 
the one i.e., the Jiva, we know that it is a fictitious entity 
the result of a wrong sense of separateness, but what 
is the relation between it and the other the Achetana 
Prakriti or Kshetra ? These two as Mr. Ferrier rightly 
points out are identical. He says “To think of light 
without allowing the thought of seeing to enter into the 
thinking of it is impossible. We begin and end in think- 
ing of the seeing of light. So with regard to all colored 
objects such as trees, houses etc., they can be thought 
of only by our thinking of our seeing of them... Similarly 
with regard to sound and hearing. So every objective is 
found to have a subjective clinging to it and forming one 
wVt it. The faculty and the object are inseparably 
united.” This is exactly what the Sruti says: 44 Now 

we will explain how in the same Knowledge (Pragna or 
Self) ail beings are also absorbed. Speech verily milked 
one portion thereof : its object the name was placed out- 
side as a rudimentary element : the vital air verily 
milked a portion thereof; its object the smell was placed 
outside as a rudimentary element.. .the mind verily milked 
one portion tliereof : its object, thoughts and desires were 
placed outside as a rudimentary element” (Kaushitaki 

ip. HI) 

On the above section Sankara observes, “ The organs 
of sense cannot exist without Pragna nor" the objects of 
sense be obtained without the organ, therefore — on the 
principle, when one thing cannot exist without another. 



that thing is said to be identical with the oiher — just 
as the cloth being never perceived without the threads 
is identical with them, or the false perceptioo of silver be- 
ing never found without the mother-of-pearl (the basis 
ot the illusion, the false silver is not different from it, 
so the objects of sense being never found without the 
organs are identical with them and the organs being 
never found w about Pragna are identical with Pragna." 

I bis in other words means that the Achetana Prakriti or 
Kshetra does not exist independently of the Chetana, but 
is only another aspect of it and the latter in its turn is 
not independent of the Self. Thus the non-self (tile last 
form of which is the rudimental element of Akas) gets 
merged in the Jiva which as Sankara points out * enters 
within the whole universe and thus sustains it’; and the 
Jiva in its turn gets merged when it knows itself into the 
all-absorbing Sell. It is thus the Jiva which so to speak 
projects the non-self, for it becomes what it perceives, and 
when there arises the slightest differentiation in the 
shape of a jiva, the footing being lost, the natural result 
is rolling, down and down and the creation of an 
infinitely variegated universe. 

It is in this sense that the world is compared to a 
dream. Just as the horses, chariots and palaces which one 
sees in his dream are perfectly real to him so long as 
the dream lasts, in the sam« way so long as one 
fancies oneself to be actor, perceiver and enjoyer, 
that is, in one word Samsari, so long it does not enter 
one's mind that the world of effects with its means and 
objects of right knowledge and its results of actions is 
untrue, but when he wakes from this dream of his being 
something finite and limited then for bim alt phenomena 
cease. So says the Sruti 44 Where there is as it were 
duality, there sees another another thing, there smells 
another another thing, there tastes another another 
thing, there speaks another another thing, there hears 
another another thing, there minds another another 
thing, there touches another another thing, there knows 
another another thing, but how does one to whom all has 
become mere Self, see anything, bow smell anything, how 
taste anything, how speak anything, how hear anything, 
how mind anything, how touch anything, how know 
anything?” (Bri, Up. IV. 5. 15.) 

When by the grace of the A'cbdrya, one realises that 
the individual soul or Jiva is not different from the Self, but 
only appears to be so, he gets, above all delusion and grief 
and above the death to which according to the Upani- 
shads he passes who herein sees diversity, It is through 
such realisation that the rishis have declared for the good 
ol us all “All this is born of Me (that is, the Self) ail this 
exists in Me and all this gets absorbed in Me : Iain all this 
wonderful world ” (Kai vaiyopanishad) 44 Verily ! 
extend from below, I extend from above, I extend 
Irom behind, l extend frem before, l extend fiom the 
south, I extend from the north, of a truth, I am all this: 
verily the Sell extends from below, the Self extends from 
above, the Self extends from behind, the Self extends 
from before, the Self extends from the south, the Self 
extends from the north, of a truth, the Self is all this.” 
(L 7 n bp. VII, 25). When this boundless light of the 
Seif is reached, then and then alone can the truth of the 
unreality of the universe be fully understood. The 
opinion of the Srutis which are nothing but the state- 
ments of men who realised the Self, to whom the Self \va 
not a mere logical theory, nor a metaphysical unknow- 
able but the only reality, is unmistakable on the subject. 
The Tejobindopanishad says 44 If there be anything out- 
side Me, it is surely unreal like a mirage. The world 
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may be said to exist if one could be frightened by the 
words of the son of a barren woman. The world may be 
said to exist if an elephant could be killed by the horns 
of a hare. The world may be said to exist if one’s thirst 
could be quenched by drinking of the mirage.” Says the 
Mahopanishad *0 Nitaka, a wild elephant is tied up in 
a hole in a corner of a mustard seed, a mosquito is 
fighting with a herd of lions in the cavity of an atom, 
an infant bee has devoured the Mount Mahameru, seat- 
ed on a lotus seed ; think of the world whose nature is 
illusion as being only as real as the above” (,/. e., if the 
above things be true then it is also true that the world 
exists.) 

Surprisingly bold as these words appear, there is no 
use of quarrelling or finding fault with them, for their 
authors speak from a standpoint about which we are 
utterly in the dark. Verily what is daylight to them 
is dark, midnight to us. They attained a place where 
they merged their illusory finiteness into that all-absorb- 
ing and all- felicitous immensity that transcendental Bhu- 
ma “ where they saw nothing else, heard nothing else and 
knew nothing else.” That was their home, sweet home 
and that is our home too, but we are far, far away from 
it wandering in ignorance among the deceiving variety 
■of phenomena. In the words of the Sukarahasyopani- 
shad we are sleeping the sleep of ignorance and dream- 
ing the dream of I and Mine (Jiva and the world), be- 
cause we mistake the non-self for the Self but, as a man 
who remembers in his dream that he is dreaming, is 
very near waking, so for those who are firmly convinced 
even by intellectual inquiry that the Self alone is real 
and that the confounding of it with the Non-self is the 
cause of this dream of the world, the waking may not be 
far off and the trumpet tongue of the teacher uttering 
the memorable words That art thou ' may rouse them 
ere long from their slumber and make them open their 
eyes to the lights in the cool bliss of which, they will 
forget their past sleep and dream and even the gracious 
voice that woke them up. 

In the meanwhile, to call the world unreal while be- 
ing in it and of it would be an Irish bull, and the sol- 
dier who cried that he was dead should be considered 
much saner than a man who without giving up his 
little personality and selfish ways, without having ap- 
proached the Teacher and, realised the Self calls the 
world a dream, a delusion. Tn this connection it may 
not be out of place to remind certain Christian critics of 
the Vedanta thatits sublime truths are not meant for mere 
theoretical comprehension and intellectual criticism, but 
for practical realisation after a steady course of service 
and training. Somehow we have now the bhAva (no- 
tion) of out being finite little selves, and the manifold 
world diversified according to the tendencies that 
spring up and develop in every one of us is only a 
modification (Vikara) of this bhAva — this erroneous 
sense of separateness. As the individual souls pro- 
ceed in the slippery road of Avidya, these tenden- 
cies increase in strength and number and as the 
result, more and more diversified does the world 
.get for them. Now in order to check this suicidal 
career of creating newer and newer foes and dragging a 
heavier and more and more lengthening chain at 
every step, the one thing most needed is a proper inquiry 
into the nature of the Self and the linal cure for the mul- 
tiplying misery of life in the phenomenal world is to 
know that one is* not this’ 4 not this* — body, the senses 
and so on — but Thar, that which has no name by which 
to be called ; and the richest legacy which a most, loving 



father gave to his most beloved son Svetaketu, was a 
simple sentence of three words * Thou art that.’ 

It should not be understood for a moment that the 
non- existence of the world is limited to certain states. 
What the Vedanta says on the other hand is, that the 
world is not merely unreal in certain states of conscious- 
ness, but that it is really non-existent. Just as when a rope 
is mistaken for a serpent the latter does not exist there 
and never did and there was only the rope all the while, 
in the same way the Seif alone exists and the world if 
with reference to it an illusion. Instead of the Sclt 
being a result of the experience of a certain state of 
consciousness it is the world that depends upon and is 
limited to such states. The Self exists before we realise 
it and after we realise it. It exists at all times and when 
we realise it, we find that that is the only reality. 

That this is the opinion of the Srutis also is 
clearly pointed out by Sankara in his commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutra (II. i. 14). He says, “ Nor can 
it be said that this non-existence of the phenomenal 
world is declared (by Scripture) to be limited to cer- 
tain states ; for the passage 4 Thou art that’ shows that 
the general fact of Brahman being the Self of all is not 
limited by any particular state. Moreover, Scripture, 
showing by the instance of the thief (Kh. Vi. 16) that 
the false-minded is bound while the true-minded is re- 
leased, declares thereby that ti c unity is the one true 
existence while manifoldness is evolved out of wrong 
knowledge. For if both were true how could the man 
who acquiesces in the reality of the phenomena! world be 
called false-minded ? Another scriptural passage (‘ From 
death to death goes he who perceives therein any diver- 
sity/ (Bri. Up. IV. 4, 19) declares the same, by blaming 
those who perceive any distinction. Moreover, on the 
doctrine, which we are at present impugning, release 
cannot result from knowledge, because the doctrine does 
not acknowledge that some kind of wrong knowledge, 
to be removed by perfect knowledge, is the cause of the 
phenomenal world. For how can the cognition of unity 
remove the cognition of manifoldness if both are irue ? ” 

Though thus the Self be the only reality and the uni- 
verse an illusion based upon it, we differ with regard to 
our attitude towards them not only between one another, 
but every one with reference to himself. Before in- 
quiry we believed things to be what they seemed and 
had not even an intellectual recognition of a permanent 
substratum behind the impermanent phenomena. After 
enquiry we are able to acquiesce at least in theory that 
the world is not absolutely real. At the same time, speak- 
ing from the intellectual plane, it is not absolutely un- 
real, for, its existence is our indubitable experience and it 
is at this stage that the Srutis designate MAya as different 
from both Sat, the real and Asat, the unreal, as Anirva- 
chaniya, that is, as something which is inexpressible. The 
world appears as one vast Mahendrajala. magical illu- 
sion. ordained by the Almighty Self. So far we can go 
intellectually. There is however a stage in which even 
this appearance vanishes and where the world is not 
felt any mote than a dream in the waking state. It is 
here that Maya really ends and it is with reference to this 
state that the SarvasAropnnishad says that 1 hough 
Maya is beginningless yet she has end. This is the 
state of Samftdhi, but realisation does not mean this 
particular state alone, but includes as well what is called 
the Sahajasthiti or nntural state being that in which 
the sage whose mind is filled with peace moves about as 
the Gita says ‘without attachment, without selfishness, 
without vanity and rests, happily in the nine-gated city 
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of the body having renounced all actions by thought 
and therefore neither acting nor causing the act.' In 
this state the world appears, but the seer knows that it 
is utterly unreal and as a mirage appears to be water 
even after one has known that it is not water 1 , so even 
after one has realised that what exists is only the Atman, 
the world will appear to be real, but if is an illusion which 
can no longer deceive him. To reach this glorious state 
of freedom from all delusion, one has to practice Sama- 
dhi for a long time under the instruction of a gracious 
teacher, and merely to say that the world is unreal will 
no! enable ooe to reach the reality any more than can 
u man in the dark reach the light by merely crying 
* darkness, darkness.’ The reality has first to be seen 
and then only will the unreal become unreal to us. 

We have discussed at some length one of the most 
important problems of philosophy though we cannot 
pretend to have done anything like justice to it. The 
conclusion to which our analysis and discussion led us 
though there is only one way of realising it — initiation 
from the Acharva and steady practice of Samadhi — is 
intellectually provable in many ways and instead of ap- 
proaching the question from psychology as we did, one 
may proceed ootologically or cosmologically and will, we 
are sure, reach the same conclusion provided one does not 
get nervous and stop in the middle. 



Seehers after (Bob. 

IV. SRI JAYADEVA SWAMI. 

These songs of Jay ad eva soon became the favourite of 
the people of Bilvagatn, who regarded them as next in 
sacred ness only to the Vedas and sang them on all great 
public occasions'. The fame of the Ashtakas was however 
not confined to the little village of Bilvagam, for it so 
happened tbat some of the villagers vvr to Jugunnath 
to attend the great annual festival of the place, and they 
naturally recited several Ashtakas in the presence of the 
great God, and all that heard them were struck with their 
splendid music and poetry and praised them most 
ardently. The king of the place, who was himself a 
poet of no mean order, used every year to compose a 
number of songs in honor of the Lord and recite them 
during the festival and this ear also he did the same, 
bnt the people showed a decided preference to Jayadeva’s 
songs by the side of which they were as water to wine, as 
candle light to that of the sun. The king, greatly vexed 
at this, lay down at night on bis bed without taking any 
supper and cursing his fate, when a thought- struct: him 
that thirteen of Ids stanzas might perhaps be accepted 
if duly recited in the Temple. The next morning he did 
so with the result that the people praised them aiid gladly 
sang them along with those of Jayadeva Swann. 

The fame of Jayudeva thus reached fur and wide, and 
his father-in-law who was rejoiced at bis greatness paid 
him a visit, mid after a stay of some days took with his 
permission his wife Pudm&vati for a short sojourn with 
her mother. A few days after Padmavati’s departure to 
her parent’s house, a rich merchant, named Bhagnvari Das, 
a native of a neighbouring village, came to Bilvagam, and 
there meeting vvith Jayadeva requested him to go with 
him to his place and be a guest in bis Itouse fo- sometime. 
Jayadeva- accordingly accompanied him, and rich and hearty 
was the welcome accorded to him by his friend, who 
entertained him in his house for a number of days, and then 
sent biro to Bilvagam in his own carriage loaded with 



many costly presents. Between the two villages there lay 
a small forest, while passing through which a band of 
thieves attacked Jayadova. The helpless Brahmin gladly 
gave thorn all he had with him, his garments included, 
but tl»u robbers, suspecting from the readiness with which 
he gave away his things, that he might have in his mind 
some plan by which to report the matter to the authorities 
and get them punished, cutoff in spite of repeated appeals 
for mercy both his hands and feet and threw him into a 
ruined and waterless well. 

A more miserable and helpless situation thou that in 
which poor Jayadeva found himself it is difficult to imagine, 
but the great Bhukta boro it all patiently in the fullest 
confidence that, what happened was not an act of the 
thieves bnt the bidding of God. Himself who being the 
fountain of mercy would not have ordained it, had it not 
been for his good in some way or other. The physical 
pain was unendurable and be addressed many piteous 
appeals to heaven and attempted with some success to 
forget his suffering in Yoga Samadhi. Padmavati returned 
from her father’s house to Bilvagam and not finding him 
there got very much alarmed that be had abaudoued her 
and gone away as a sanyasi. Her father searched for 
him in all the neighbouring villages but could not find 
him and so they concluded tbat Jayadeva had retired to 
the woods or some .cave to do penance. The grief of 
Padmavati so youug, simple and loving, knew no bounds. 
Though she was a model wife she reviewed her past career 
to recollect if she had done any wrong to her husband on 
accouut of which he had abandoned her hut could not 
think of any. She hardly knew what to do, her condition 
was miserable and helpless. Praying and weeping became 
her sole occupation both day and night and all tbe consola- 
tions which the good people of the neighbourhood offered 
her could not comfort her much. 

In the meanwhile it so happened that the king of 
that province who had been out ahunting came to the 
very' well where Jayadeva Swami was lying helpless, to 
see if there was wider in it to quench his thirst. But 
what was his surprise when instead of water he saw a 
mangled human body ! At once he ordered Jayadeva to 
be lifted up and learning from him liis miserable tale, 
kindly* arranged to take him with him. In the course of 
his return to bis capital he asked Jayadeva what bis name 
was, which the latter gave ; and as soou as the king learnt 
that it ’was none else°but the far-famed Jayadeva, be fell 
at his f- et and requested to be adopted as a disciple. 
At once all the honors of a Guru were done to Jayadeva. 
He was carried on a. grand palanquin, and as soon. as the 
capital was reached, the Wing followed him on foot and a 
magnificent, procession was formed with music, dancing 
and the like, and the great hhakta was installed in a 
a stately mansion as the guru-in-chief of the kingdom 

The king’s love and reverence for his Guru grew 
greater and gi-euter day by day ; for, being himself already 
a good liatu red and pious man. he was able to understand 
and appreciate utils proper value the fervent pie'y of 
Jayadeva and his saintly character. His one desire was 
to he as true a lover of God as the latter was and follow 
in his footsteps. He admired the patience with which 
Jayadeva endured hi« bodily* suffering due to the wicked 
act of the thieves and envied his cheerful resignation to the 
will of God. He longed to adopt, the nivritti dharma, be free 
like h>s Guru from all worldly concerns and dedicate bis 
whole life to the worship of God. Accordingly one day' 
when Jayadeva was alone in his house the king appeared 
without his crown and in plain clothes like an ordiuary 
man and requested him to make him a sanyasi. Jgyadeva 
smiling said “My sou, renuuoiation is of the mind One 
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might give up wife, wealth and position and yet be not a 
sanyasi for he might be attached to them .in his mind 
Therefore there is very little in external renunciation. 
Be thon then a Grihasthasanyasi just a* ! am toying to be.” 
The king was ail along under the impression that nis 
Guru had ‘renounced the world* but when he heard the 
won Is Mike me*, he asked Jayadeva if he really had a wife. 
Then the latter told him his history «ntl advised the king 
to put on his royal robes and he in a(l outward respects 
every inch a king but in his heart of hearts be far away 
from this world mid its ‘lies which warp us from the hiving 
Truth/ The king felt the truth of his advice ami ns soon 
a> )>e went home his first business was to despatch a 
palanquin with woman servants, costly lady dresses and a 
guard of liouor to Bilvagam »o fetch I’nritnuvnti. 

It is needless to describe the joy of the lovely wife 
of Jayadova when she heard news of her lnishnnd and her 
heart longed to ho with him that very instant. She 
would not however ride in a palanquin and proceeded to 
walk on foot, hut the faithful deputation that waited on 
her did not suffer her to do so and she was obliged to 
concede to their request, fu n few hoars Padnia vati 
reached the presence of Jayadeva Swnmi and falling at 
his holy feet washed them with tears which eloquently 
spoke of her love and t he mental pain and anxiety she 
suffered on account of their unfortunate separation, days* 
cleva looked at her with surprise for he did not know 
that sho had been sent for and when he saw her emaciated 
form which spoke volumes of her sincere love to him, a 
few tears crept out of his eyes even in spite of himself and 
he wanted to raise her from the ground, but he had no 
bonds to do it. Padmavati rose but looking at his mangled 
form which lmd been cruelly deprived of hands and feet, 
she fainted with grief ami fell on the ground. Jayadeva 
however, comforted tier in sweet* terms and gently bade 
her be resigned to the will. of God as she had all along 
been. Padmavati thanked God for having been permitted 
to seehim at least alive. Then they enquired of each 
other of the events that, had transpired during then- 
separation and felt as joyful as if they had just been 
married. The king regarded Padmavati ns more than his 
mother and her residing in his conn try was like that, 
of Lakslmii herself. So rejoiced was he at. the 
happy event of the reunion of the picas lovers that he 
ordered it to he proclaimed in his country and through- 
ont the neighbouring ones that hhnktns of all creeds* were 
welcome in his capital and licit they would be sumptu- 
ously entertained hy'him during their stay there and 
loaded wi»h presents whenever they chose to depart. 
From that day the streets of the city rang with the 
sacred names of Siva, Vishnu, Kama n ltd Krishna and 
were filled with the holy ; Songs «»f their pious devotee*. 
All the' Stulhns that, came had first to visit .Tayndevn 
Swsuni and then were sent by hint to the king to he wel- 
comed and entertained as they deserved 

Now the thieves who had roliltcd ami maimed .lavndevu 
•S«nuni, not satisfied with what th«*y got bv their wicked 
trade iiml thinking that it was iiimr paying in hr Sndhus 
in the king's dominions than thieves in tin* forest, dis- 
guised ihemsel vo* as Sanyasis *«nd entered the city. 
They were then duly <*ou«lucted to tin* prencuce of .layadevn 
•SvvBtni, but. when they beheld tin* latter they were seized 
with fear nnd took to then* heels .layadevn know who 
they were and felt %*ery sorrowful that his unfortunate 
presence shonld have stood in the way of their obtaining 
from the king what they wanted and so he sent men to 
pursue them and bring them hack. The servants suc- 
ceeded in doing it and ns soon as the disguised Sad h ns 
■ entered hie presence Im bowed to them and made 



a sign of worship with his lame hands and spoke to 
them in a most -humble way addressing them as Sad has. 
Kish is. Sages, Bhaktas and so on and sent for rite king. 
The thieves were every moment expecting ft sentence of 
execution, bir what was their surprise when as soon as 
the king came, he was directed by Jayadeva to prostrate 
himself at their feet and garland them with (lowers and 
treat them with every mark of respect ! Then they were 
removed to a palatial residence furnished with such com- 
fort ns they had never dreamt, of i \ their lives and enter, 
tained as if they were mem Iters « ‘‘ the royal family/ They 
were however far from being happy, for all the attention 
to them tended only* to increase their fear nnd they looked 
upon themselves as sheep fattened for slaughter. The king 
j>erceived their strange appearance and felt that they 
were not genuine Sad bus. So he eomomnicated his 
doubt to Jayadeva, but the latter said. “What care we 
how they. look, what they think and so on: they* are our 
guests and wear the holy garb of Sony ns is. so let ns treat 
them as such." The king was however not satisfied 
and so he again asked “ Is sageshio consistent with an 
inordinate desire for wealth ns 1 find these Sad h us in *pite 
of themselves display?*’ “Why should we/' replied 
Jayadeva. “ be anxious t** judge of them? The Punt mis 
tell us that the great sage Agastva went begging for 
gold in order to marry a woman and the celebrated 
Tagnavulkya went to the court of Junaka for the sake of 
cows and money. So if these Sndhus require money you 
had better load them with any amount the)' want- and 
send them away.” 

M. Raxcjaxatha Sastui. 

(To be continued.) 

• • • • *• * * mm* mm • • 

IRcal faith 



Once upot: a time Siva and PArvati were travelling 
together in the heavens when th »y happened to pass over 
Hard war, where the holy Gauge*’ debouches from the hills 
into the plains. It was the lime of the fnir of Kumbha 
when thousands of poo ole hail gathered there from all 
quarters of the Bharat var ah a to have a plunge in the 
sacred stream and cleanse themselves of their sins. The 
spectacle that met the si i lit of the -celestial pair was quite 
a unique one. Men n*»d women of different races and creeds 
wearing various costumes in the colors of the rainbow nnd 
talking various dialects, were gathered together at “the 
door of the Ganges". .Seeing such it mass of humanity 
surging on the banks of tin* ilhagmiti, the consort of Siva 
who was at that time having a spiritual discourse with 
her Lord and was discussing the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion. exclaimed " My dear. behold what a large concourse 
of people has met. at this sacred place to bathe in t-hc 
holy Ganges. The scriptures say that a single dip into if 
emancipates a human being fr»mi re-birth and secures 
him salvation for ever. Tin* thousands who are assembled 
hero lo-dny will thus obtain ' Moksha/ tin! the world 
will be empty of its iuiuihifunis to that ext mi As this 
fnir takes place every six veins, millions of human beings 
will thus la- saved in n century. 'Phis is very hopeful for 
the mass of humanity, steeped in abject mi'svrv nnd sin." 
Siva replied 41 My love, all the human beings yon sec* here 
to-day are not destined to In* saved. There i* pmlmblv one 
person in •* million who deserves emancipation from sin.** 
" How, my lord.” rejoined Parvnti " are then the Scrip- 
tures falsa when they promise Mulct i to every one who 
bathes in this most holy stiv. ni ? Is this assurance a 
mere delusion and fraud ?” Si va answered" No, O. lotus- 
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oyaal one, the Scriptures are quite true, ami 1 will just 
S've >ou a most convincing proof of wliat 1 said. 1 will 
transform myself into an old <1 ■ere pit man, affected with 
tlu* loathsome disease of leprosy, and lay myself down 
on the hunks of the (I tinges as nearly dciul.Vou become 
a beautiful woman of blooming sixteen, uiul give out- that 
l nut your husband nod have come to Haul war to wash 
uiysell of all my sins. In a short time i will die, ami 
then you should weep and lament-, utul beg people to 
help you in cremating the body — but when they approach 
)ou. tel; them that only those who are entirely sinless 
and perfectly pure should touch the corpse, ami perform 
its funeral rites, bet not any one come near the body 
who does not assure voii that he is free all sins and 
impunties. lou wifi then receive a complete answer to 
the question you have just put. to me regarding the truth 
or other wise of the promise of salvation held out by the 
Scriptures to those who bathe iu the holy •* Ganga.” 

Siva accordingly changed himself into an old man, bent 
with the infirmities of a^e, with his face wriukled, .sight 
dimmed, and tin- whole hotly covered with the sickening 
leprosy u sight most repulsive to the eye. Leading him 
by the bund appeared u blooming maiden of sixteeu, of 
transcendent beauty, but with a sad and careworn luce. 

I he pair sat near the 1 liar- lti-Pairi,” and the old man 
seemed suffering intensely from his malady. He lay 
himself down ou the pavement to die. In a few minutes 
he breathed his last, and then the fair girl began to 
weep and lament piteously. Attracted by her cries, a large 
crowd of people gathered near her, aud some begau to 
offer her consolation. Others again, charmed with her 
beauty stood there to gaze? at her with admiration. 
Some tew whose hearts were really touched with the 
miserable sight that met- their '-yes, came forward 
to assist the l'»ir widow in removing the hod v to 
the current of the holy river. Hut with a sudden 
wave of her hand, she forbade them and exclaimed '* Do 
not, please, touch the body unless you are wholly sinless 
and pure in mind, body and speech- for no one must 
handle the corpse who does not assure me on solemn oath 
that- he is fr*-e from all the sins committed in this or form- 
er births, and that his heart is as stainless as u crystal.” 
Hearing this, those who were, eagerly pressing forward 
ftt once drew back. The lady waited for a Lime to see if 
any one else would advance to assist her in the removal 
and erernai inn of the corpse, but unfortunately, learning 
that no one must touch the body unless be was perfectly 
pure and sinless, no mull dared to approach it. The fair 
widow had thus to stop the whole day at the “ Har -Ri- 
Pairi”, with the body of her husband lying uncremated 
before her. Site made several piteous, appeals for help, 
and although her forlorn condition and cries moved hun- 
dreds lo compassion, yet knowing her irrevocable vow, 
they st-'od apart quite helpless, gazing at her with eves 
dimmed with tears. The day waned and the sun loomed 
over tin* western horizon about io leap into the lap of 
” Pnu.-hi” (west), und still the body lay unburnt. Of the 
hundreds of thousands assembled there, not a single being 
considered himself tit to touch the body. The bereaved 
widow was beginning to despair of cremating her husband’s 
remains without surrendering her vow, -when a mau was 
de>v:-:eo hastening towards her. Approaching her, he 
addressed her respectfully, and said “ Mother, will you 
let me assist you in carrying the body to the edge of the 
river, aud there performing the last rites,” The lady 
benignly said, ** My son, I have no objection to accept 
your kind offer of help, if you can assure me that you are 
perfectly pure and sinless, 1 trust you have already 
heard of mv vow.” Tim m:m at once replied, ” Lady, I 



urn the most sinful being mi the face ef the earth, but a 
dip into the holy Ganges which 1 am going to have, will 
thoroughly cleanse me of all my sins and impurities.” 
*'hiit.iug the. action to ins words, ho instantly pluiured in- 
to the river, ami emerging from it, exclaimed, “ Now, 
mother, I am ns pure us newly fallen, snow, and am so 
con lid cut. of mv holiness, that 1 will wiLhout any further 
parlance, perform the funeral obsequies ef your husband.” 
No sooner did he utter these words than both the widow 
and her dead husband vanished. 

Pdrvati rejoining her husband in bis spiritual form, 
said “ My dear, the fume just played at your suggestion 
bus furnished u complete answer to my quest ion and 
I no longer doubt your word. Although thousands have 
come bote to bathe m the Ganges, few have an atom of 
faith in her sanctity and purifying power. It seems they 
have come here for any purpose hut of securing salvation 
from Lheir sins. In the whole of this vast mass of human- 
ity, there is only one ]>crsoii who lma real and unswerving 
faith iu the Gauges, and will ultiniatc-ly be saved, 1 
perceive that faith— the true unwavering faith — alone is 
the secret, of * Mukii’, and unless and until man has such 
faith, lie can never obLuin salvation, although in the 
present age every one glibly talks of it as a saleable 
commodity.” Truly has the immortal bard Tulsidas sung: — 

Needless to add that Parvati and Parameswara ap- 
peared iu their real form before the mau that so readily 
offered his help and took him along with them to Kailas. 

L. N. ,t. 



Slxmgbts on the ffibagavab Gita. 

What, then, is sh»: correct theory of iucaruatiouV It is 
;i truism that, whatever exists, exists only iu and through. 
Brahman, and that the whole world is nothing but a mani- 
festation of Him i h rough the medium of Maya, and as such, 
and in a certain sense, the ant is as much an avatar of 
God as Vnlmiki or Suksi. Says the Svetasvatara Upan- 
isluui : *' Thou art the woman, Thou art man, Thou art 

the youth and the maid, Thou art the old mail trembling 
on his stqff-...Tlimi art the bhek bee, the green bird with 
red-colored eye, the cloud in whose womb the lightning 
sleeps, the seasons, and the seas.” 

From this, it does not, by any means, follow that man, 
woman, the black bee and the parrot, are all one and t he 
same. They all, doubtless, are, iu essence, in their inmost 
Self, one iu reality, but, as phenomena, they are widely dif- 
ferent from one another, and nothing could he more absurd 
than to treat them as equal to, or identical with, wise 
another in the ryuvuharic (phenomena!) plane, Their 
bodies or forms are in Vedantic philosophy some of the 
manifold and endless vpodhis (vehicles) through which 
Brahman manifests Itself, and differ among themselves 
in the degree in which they manifest Him, just as stones, 
glass and water differ among themselves iu their capacity 
lo reflect the sun. A sage, for instance, reveals more of 
divinity than does a poet, and the latter more than a 
miser and so on. 

It is, owing lo this difference, that, though in a wide 
sense, everything in the universe is au avatar of Is vara, 
only, certain forms of individual existence have been 
regarded as such, owing to some extraordinary, but, by no 
means, supernatural qualities possessed by them. To 
support my statement with proper authorities, the same 
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Sri Krishna who said, 1 I am both the seen and the un- 
seen, Vasudeva is the All,' says, also* Wherever there is 
power or glory in an extraordinary degree, know that I 
am there.' It is such extraordinary manifestations of 
power or glory which should he regarded as am tars. for, 
the Lord is in them in a special sense. 

That this is the correct theory ol incarnation is borne 
'•at even l»y the popular conception, for people usually 
say of any < xtranrdinnry individual. “ All. lie is an arnfih." 
History hears out that no man was regarded at his very 
birth as :m aratiir. Kven those who are now hv common 
consent, spoken of as -ivuiiir* of God. were not regarded as 
such at, their very lurth hat only by their subsequent 
deeds. Notwithstanding the poetry with which Sri mat 
Hhagnvuta has depicted the life* of our dear Jam 
Chora, Sikhnroani, Sri Krishna, if is ..easy to see 
that he was net looked upon as God by his immedi- 
ate neighbours, friends and relations at his very 
birth or infancy, tiiongli his later deeds, which were 
.extraordinary, impressed most of them with love, vener- 
ation and awe- To take another example, it is evident 
from the life of S'ri S'aiiknm that he was not regarded as 
an ova/th- of Siva in his days, as he is now, nor was 
Buddha considered by ids contemporaries an incarnation 
of Vialtnn. The Ranm of Valndk: is very different from 
the Rama of TulsidAs and others, and more a man than 
God. By this it should not for a moment be understood 
that I deny the divinity of these mighty heroes; on the 
other hand, I affirm that they were God Himself, 
though in a special sense, in the sense in which the Lord 
says. * Wherever there is power or glory in an extraordin- 
ary degree know, that I am there,’ in the s«use in which Jes- 
us, though a man liko ourselves, spoke of himself ns the 
“Son of God.-’ Kaiua and Krishna were doubtless divine in 
their nature and avatars of God, but in my humble opinion, 
only in the above sense; for, any other theory would, as 
we have already seen, bo un philosophical, and we arc 
bound, on account of the excellence of their character, the 
purpose of their lives and the service they have done to 
the world, to speak of them as tied. One great service 
which sages have done to us js. to point out their greatness 
and iltl divinity underlying it. 

Now, let us examine the passage in the Gita referring 
to the theorv of incarnation in the light of tin* above ex- 
planation. Says the Blessed Lord “Many births of mine 
have passed and of thine. All these I know, tlion ktiowcsf 
not, 0 Pnrantapa.” Tliu meaning of this verse evi- 
dently is, that the Jiva whose power ..f visi mis obstructed 
by Aviilya. docs not know its past incariml inn, while 
the Lord, -who is horn without being l mm. in other words, 
appears to manifest himself in the shape of the variegated 
l.'nirorse, knows all his births being the All-knowing 
Antnrytimin Inner ruler). If certainly does not follow 
from the abov«* statement of the Lord that Me is actually 
horn like ourselves. Indeed, to avoid such a supposition. ll<- 
proceeds explicitly to state in tin* next verse that He is 
really unborn: He says “Though l ;ii» iiiilwni, of imper- 
ishable nature ami I am the Lord of Wings, yet pre- 
siding over my own nature lam h=*rn of my Maya.** In 
commenting on this verso N'unkar.i properly observes: 
*• Yet. ruling over nature to which the whole Universe is 
subject ami by which deluded, the world knows not \ asu- 
deviu/tx men self, tho Lord is horn by bis own Maya. ll<- 
lots a body and a birth hut not. in n lihj like other people.” 
Now this interpretation has to I**- carefully understood. 
Klso it would lead to much of uitpliilosoplitoal mysticism. 
It does not mean that the Lord is really horn and yet 
His body unlike that of ours is transcendental as some have 



wongly taken it. to mean. Strangely enough, S'ankara’s 
interpretation has by more than one revered writer 
been understood as meaning that the Lord** birth is 
real, while Mis l>otIy alone is unreal and transcen- 
dental. though S'nnkara himself explicitly says that 
both the birth and tin- hmhj of the Lnt-d arc alike 
unreal, which means that His manifestation is real, 
only so long as we arc under the deluding power 
of Maya. I am realty surprised »o lint: that even some 
authoritative books lav «b»wn tin* theory that in the ease 
of Avatars' like llama and Krishna though they .actual- 
ly lived, moved, ami bad their being iu the world of men. 
yot their bodies were not composed of matter like those 
of ordinary men and this in spite of tin* dir. t t statement 
of Annndagiri in bis tikuon S’aitkara’s commentary on 
the Mandukya upanishad that the bodies of llama. Krishna 
and others were made up of eleutent-s and therefore 
gross and material. Indeed, S'nnknra himselt is ns clear as 
desirable. According to him the l«ord says “ I have a body 
and a birth but not in reality." for. He is imperishable 
and utilwni. while the Jivas so long as they are mere 

Jiv»s. have real births and bodies. What l mean is that 

• > 

the latter’s hinhs and bodies are as real as them- 
selves and bed ns long as the illusion of maidfesfn- 
rioti continues. W’neivns the birth and Indy of the Lord 
are not as real ns HimselF and are consequently illusory, 
for us. our births, deaths ami bodies are real, for we are in 
a state of ignorance, while for the Lord who is the ordain- 
er of Maya, they are unreal. 

Tt clear' follows from what we have seen that Avatars 
arc real only in the phenomenal plane and that they are 
not caused by the Lord vacating His seat, in Heaven and 
descending to us assuming transcendental bodies or pos- 
sessing some advanced individual and uniting with his 
soul as departed spirits are believed sometimes to do but 
that, they are extraordinary manifestations in the'hourof 
need. This exactly is what Sri- Krishna means when He 
says, “ Whenever there is a decay of Religion. Ol Bhtira- 
tn. and there is a rise of irreligion then l manifest my- 
self/’ .lust as in the lifeof individuals when there happens 
any great, unbearable calamity or any other sharp and Appa- 
rently irremediable crisis, there comes forth some sudden 
help or consolation from a quiet unsn spec led corner n ml in a 
most mimenlnus way ; so in the life of nations terrible 
Social. Political, or Religions crises rni»u up. one or few 
giant men who. considering the circumstances of the esse 
and the readiness with which trey create oidor out of 

eha-s and their almost suror'noman abilitv. strike their 

* 

con temporaries as «*»i lung b-s*. limn heaven-burn. It is 
these ext raordi nary manifest at ions ol divitn- glory and 
grace which hare been deservedly honoured with the 
glorious appellation of Avatars and have hern rightly 
worshipped as God Himself. This is a very inconvenient 
phu -0 to stop in, bid l have t:»dn so far wan? of space. But 
I request my rentiers to hear me out on the subject-, before 
they approve or condemn my theory. 

(Tl- In' •'••Ilf • H IlClt .) 



It cannot. !••• that :«1I lln* ties 

Of k’udfrd *oii|< mill loving hearts. 

* 

Are broken wlo-u (Ins body dies. 

And the immortal mind departs; 
That- no si-reniM* light shall break 
At last upon oar mortal eyes, 

To guide ns as our f.au steps make 
The pilgrimage to Paradise. 
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Zb c fint> of IDcaire— a Storv>. 



A poor illiterate Brahmin was once walking in the ro y- 
al si root of Tnnjore. when. ns chance would have it, he 
beheld flu* daughter «*f tin* king. who wiut a paragon of 
Iteauiy, playing with her mates on the uppermost Horey of 
t lie |inhi*‘i'. No s. loner did his eyes catch a glimpse of 
that, miracle of level ip.eS'i than his heart became |«*ih*ii with 
love, am) he stood roott-d t.i the spot from which he. saw 
her.- That love- make.-* men Mind is a trite saving, hut his 
passiou was of an except ional nature For it made him 
totally blind »o everything else hut his object of love and 
he tailed even to see that to stand with uplifted eyes 
in the puh ic street and that, before the royal mansr-ti 
night lead to unpleasant consequences. It so happened 
unfi-n unately that while lie wa- thus stand in-j dumb and 
absorbed, the king hiniself tmi io>d him in the audacious 
act- of looking at- his own daughter, and the order a> once 
passed forth for the fool's being arrested and brought to the 
royal presence, which. it goos without, saving, was im- 
mediately executed. The mil-aged fcing asked hint who 
he w a • ami Imw ho happened to he so audacious us to 
look nt the princess, to which the Utah min replied, “Beauty 
is not. for those who posses.*? it. hut for those who enjoy it .” 
No sooner "id these daring words pass his lips than he 
was ordered to be branded on Ids face and expelled the 
city. Accordingly he was seized and branded not only 
over his luce, but all over- the body and driven out. of the 
cite seated on :u> ass’s back with his face turned towards 
its tail. 

It was late in the night when he crossed beyond the 
last- limit of the king's dominions and consequently he did 
not k- ow vvb. re to direct his steps. When at a few 
yards’ distance from him, he espied n small temple of 
Kab which lie unhesitatingly entered and fleeing that the 
Goddess had .at that time ^ me out on her uocturnal visits 
to the neighbouring village*, he closed the door and 
fastened the holt inside to prevent her coming in. He 
could not however close his **yes for his heart was filled 
with' the visiou of the Princess cf Tanjoro ami he busily 
contrived schemes for obtaining her. After hours of de- 
liberation lie felt thu* amount of plotting could remove 
tin* princess out of her royal mans ion, and eveu if she could 
bo mi hi ought fo h:m. it >■. us totally improbable that she 
could cvi-r love him who was so illiterate and ugly While 
ho was thus turning over tin; pros amt cons iu h ; s restless 
imagination, he In-aid a furious knock at the door and it 
at once struck him that by ti-fosing to open the do**r lie 
could extort any boon from t he goddess Kali. According- 
ly ho kept ipiiet for a number of knocks, and at last said 
“What will yon give me if 1 open the door,” to which she 
replied Anything you ask; for I am very much tired; 
ask for three boons ami they shall be given.” The Brah- 
min Htatikod his stars and said “ Goddess, if you ho the 
real Kali, grant Hist that 1 shall become the king of Tan* 
jore before - day honk and secondly that the princess be- 
come my wife before to-morrow evening and thirdly that l 
shall have throe other boons whenever I so desire.” The 
Goddess at once said “ grunted.” and the lucky Bnibmiu 
opened tin; door a«*d came out. Kali instantly entered 
her temple and ch-sing the tloor began to sleep and snore. 

Just at the same time, the king of Tanjoro suddenly 
died »nd the state elephant* despatched f- m the palatv 
before .day break to clmose a king ran out of the city to 
fch** tempi**- of K-di and garlanding the Brahmin who was 

* th in. <rtv a.«\» tlic clinic** of a king felt upon the stMte-elephant 
which was sout out for the purpose-, with a par land in its tiunk and 

whosoever was garlanded by it hccamo king. 



sitting outside, took him upon its back and returned to tho 
palace:; nd at once ho was proclaimed king of Tanjore. Short- 
ly alter, he thought of tho three looms vot loft to him and lie 
wished first that tho soars on his face should disappear 
ami In* should become very b«;aiit.il'ul nml K«-eomlly that hi- 
.should h-eujnc the most learned man of tho time and 
thirdly Mutt i.c -houhl have three other boons whetm**-) 1 
ho may so ili fiii 1 . A t. once In* became us Imaol iftii and 
h-urtM'd as In- c-mid desire, u ml tho prim-css no soonci- 
saw him than l«-!i in low with him and uiT-rcd him her 
hand of her nwn teemd. lie lived very happily fora 
lime hut he s-»im g.»i ilissutisfied ami longed for now hap- 
piness. So he again thought- of his boons and wished first 
that lie should heroine tho ruler of the whole earth, second- 
ly thai. he should have a thousand wives even more beaut ifnl 
than the priiuvss. ami lastly that, he should have three 
other hoi >i is m believer he may so desire. All these h*- 
attained, hut he w-.-is mu yet h*ppy. So he again wished 
that lie should learn .‘id about the universe front tin; tini- 
est insert to tin- remotest. Mur, that- he should he aide to 
work all Xidilh/s (miracles) ami lastly that he- should have 
thi-eo other boons whenever he may want them. He ob- 
tained nil that lm wanted and became know ti throughout 
the world ns a -supernatural being, an avatar (incarnation) 

of God Hi ms* ■ I ' , but vet iu his heart, of hearts ho was not* 
satisfied. 



Domestic calamities, family troubles, civil wars and 
the can; mid _-.v,»rr>, incidental to his position, all those 
disturbed his pence of mind mid he was cheerful, depress, 
ed, miserable, angry and joyful by turns. Hismtnd wjh 
like a thi*- md in tho midst of a river which trembled 
at every gentle gale. Life did not please him. He cross- 
ed the seas and fl«w in the air and yot. he w-s not Imp- 
py, for these gifts soon lost the charnt of novelty and for 
one thing that pleased him, there Were ten which displeas- 
ed hint and distm hod his peace of mind. He read the 
thoughts of all men that came to him, but the selfishness 
the vuuity and the v irked ness of mortals which now he 



saw jis clem-ly as if they were his o^n. made him much 
more miserable than he was ever before lie got his 
boons, lie was very unhappy and did not want u» 
pmlong his lit- 1 which thtough the ussmed favour of 
Kali he could easily have done for unv length of 
time- He long t bought of the best means of obtaining 
happiness and even contemplated suicide, hut tefmined 
from it only lor fear of being obliged to reincarnate in 
this world of woe. Thor*- was no peace for him in 
t h« heavens, in the waters, on the laud or up in the midair. 
He longed fen 1 perns* of mind, for happiness, but ho could not 
find it anywhere in the world. At last it .struck him that 
the seat of bliss was within and the giving up of till desi*- 
was the ism! humus to peace. But to give up desires 
.. . burying myself iu endless sleep free even 

from dreams Y Is this thu end of it all Y Is there nothing 
to aspiiv to. yearn for and obtain, nothing by obtaining 
* hieii 1 would have obtained all Y he said to himself. R.- 
could it* >t easily think of anything which he had not yet 
obtainc-i and felt uneasy on that account, but suddeul> 
it struck him that lie had not yet known the most essential 
of nil things— the author of ail this wonderful creation. 
Who or what is lie Y What is he like Y To find out this 
now became his ambition and gave fresh spirit to his 
ennui-filled mind. Accordingly lie once again had recourse 
to t' c precious gift of the goddess and wished first that 

peace of mind, secondly that he should 
personally know the creator, and thirdly that he should 
get three other boons whenever he may ask for them. At 
once, such w.-is the power and glory of Kali, Chit sakli, In- 
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was filled with a new and inconceivable kind of happiness 
and realised that the great and mighty creator of the most- 
wonderful panoranja of the universe was within himself or 
rather his own Self and wli «n lie realised this, nil his former 
knowledge, his wonderful Kiddhis, li in extensive dominions, 
his beautiful wives, the stars among wli.ieb he travelled, 
and his hopes, desires, joys, griefs, suffering and discontent, 
nil disuppeared out of sight. Re found (hat he had only 
been dreaming, that all that he had seen and known, 
tether with himself as enjoyer and sufferer was mere illu- 
sion :u)ri that his own self was the creator nr rather that 
there was neither creation imrcleslrnettnn and danced with 
joy prying “ t am hlissful, I am hli*sful. 1 am God. There 
is nothing higher that! mc.' : 

A long time after, the Goddess Kali appeared before 
him and naked him why he had not so long thought of 
the third boon yet remaining, ami he replied “ I have 
'gained that beyond the gaining of which there remains 
nothing to bo gained, lievond the bliss of which then* 
ivmuMii.s no possibility of Miss, bevotul becoming which 
there remains nothing to be known. I have realised the 
highest and the best riches, the sit prettiest, world, the 
grt'.i « est jov. and so I have no moro to ask for. My only 
desire is that. I should constantly remain in this blissful 
state in which T am fm* from all desires*’ The Goddess 
Messed him saying ‘so be it* mid disappeared. 

iM » f'V-K SOWS' WH( <. 



tEruc (Brcatitess or iPnsubcva Snstr?. 



Bv T. C. Nataiiajax. 

CHAPTKK XIII 

When Sreenivasan saw the dark-looking man beckon- 
ing Jhim in a mysterious manner. Ins dsigust. with God 
shat-ed a little and all his former hopes of finding a gum 
revived in him and lie approached the stranger with n 
heart wildly beating. The latter looked him straight in 
the face for ft few minutes and took him farther away 
from the common road op the hill and asked him to direct 
his attention to a pieee of rock that was impending over 
their heads. Srecnivasan accordingly looked at it but 
fonnd nothing remarkable. “ Doyou not see” the stranger 
asked, “ that the rock has I he face of a hnrse? Well then, 
know that t.his is the Knlkt avatar (horse-incarnation) 
which is going to appear in the world of men and work 
wonders. Keep your eyes steadily H$ed at it for some 
quarter of an hour n nil thou yon will see certain strange 
phenomena" Sreenivnsan sa\y ;-.ot the slightest resem- 
blance hot ween that rock and a horse, but yet kept, his 
ryes food on it wondering in his heart if any man could be 
ko foolish as to believe that a rock would become* man and 
that an avatar. In the meanwhile his companion kept 
uttering so >ue shnnge mantras n'-cornpanied with stranger 
gestures ami occasionally throw ashes over several parts of 
Srecnivasan *8 body and when lie found flint Aie was pretty 
>tradily cttgngtsl witii tin* rock. took a firm hold of his 
ttprk «»i* one hand and with the other began to search 
his cloth. SrinivasHii was shocked at such a sudden at I cm pi 
at roldjory and »-y giving seven- blows on the bend ami the 
face of the sf ranger, forced him. with sonic dillienltv. to 
loosen his grip and then kicked him down saying “ Ave, 
this is Kalki avatar. You rogue, vim thief I shall blmv 
your brains out..*’ But IwfoiT ho ouild do anything, 
"the won Id-he- robber had fled. At. once Sreeniva-mn ssid 
to himself, “ What is the use of pursuing that fellow V It- 
w not his doing: nol an atom in the universe moves. 



they the so-called sages say, except at God’s bidding. So 
it- is really, the wicked rogue above the sky, that cruel 
senseless despot whom so many pray to, only* f r breaking 
their hearts, it is that fellow that is r.o Maine. All this 
ia my fault that 1 should have left home, wife and happiness 
only to be made a fool of by t his moueter ! It is ril I unbearable 
nonsense. I shall no incrc think of iiim and weep to 
him like a beggar. Ah that cursed Siddha, that rogue. 1 f I 
should see him, 1 would send him at once to the nerherworld. 
Ko more then of God. Siddha and such foolish things. I -time 
pleasure, c**me midnight revels, come dancing girls, come 
fruits, flowers and sweatunxUs- Aye. I aiii vt-rv near 
Srirnngam the dancing girls of which place are famous 
all over the world. I shall lake my sup]>or in a hotel 
and repair at once to t hut. place and make the best use 
of this moonlight night. So saying to himself he went to 
a public hotel and then after a very retre*»dng sapper 
hired a carriage and h*ft for -Srirangam which is only 
a short distance from Trudiinopdv. 

The lemplo upon the rock at Trichumpoiy though com- 
paratively small, is ■ nr of the neatest temples in Southern 
India. Wlt-ti one enters into it. cm- h-uves far bniow the 
hustle and noise of the town along with its dirt which is 
so great a feature of its streets and finds it jmssible to be 
alone with God at least for ft few seconds. Apart front it* 
paramo sanctity luid very agreeable appearance, there ia 
ono inspiring circumstance com. ected with it which at least 
to roj* mind ia of greater value than all its other Associa- 
tions and that is that the great sage of the Tamil land 
TAyumftnavnr, named after the God of that temp prac- 
tised Samadhi and attained the bliss of realisation there 
within it« sacred walls. Into this sacred and inspiring 
temple V asndeva S as try went hoping to find Srecnivasan 
there, but when he entered into it he forgot himself in 
that ineffable ecstasy of Self-realisation 'which Tdyntna- 
navar and others enjoyed, and instead of Srecnivasan the 
Rcn-in law of Narayana Iyer, he fonnd the real Sreeni- 
vasan (Para Brahman), the prototype of the former and 
indeed of everything else in the universe. After a long 
time he came to his earthly self and looked about- for the 
object, of his search, but not finding him there, descended 
into the town and by chance went to the same hotel which 
Srcettivasan bad just left. A casual talk after supper 
with an other guest in that messing house brought, to light 
that a young man of the description nf Sreeitivnsan had 
just loft from that- place for Srirangam apparently on 
n pleasure trip. VasudevaSasIty could not believe that the 
person of whom his acquaintance spoke could b- Sreeniva- 
san who was not. given to such habits of revel, though 
the description tallied in every particular with that, young 
man's form and appearance. He however desired ro trv 
ftt.il find out the tiling for Himself and so took a carriage 
nml went, to Srirangam. 

It. was a beautiful moonlight night ami the grand to- 
wer of Sriragncn temple which i-* one of t he biggest and 
most ancient temples in Southern India ami the most 
sacred place of pilgrimage for the Yaishimvite* of the 
south was visible in all its glory at n long disfunce. In 
the clear moonlight it looked like an angel standing from 
curih to heaven and piwtiiiiniiigto (In- poms world “ Here, 
here is the Great God Kungntiut Ira sleeping and. yet 
rnltng all the nniverse will, iis slurry ai>»nd»uco and 
counties* lives of nil kinds numbering infinity to the 
jR>wer of two”. Sret-nivnsun when he passed by that 
tower was struck wiili its grandeur aud sanctity hut being 
angry with God, he made up his mind not to ln» impressed 
by it, ami poured forth a volley *-f abuses on t-Ke innocent. 
God within, wlu* enjoying a dreamless ahep did not, 
perhaps, hear them. Only half an le*tir after our young 
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friend pa-scd through it honoring it with acrown of thorns 
in the shape or abuses. Vast* (leva Saatvy also came to 
that, spot a< d gently requesting the jatka- driver to stop, 
flighted out. of the carriage, aiul looking up at the huge 
tower which s total rooted on earth and aspiring to heaven > 
(like himself) and proclaimed the glory of the sacred 
Sksiu Say ana * within which is one of the grandest 
symholie repr«*s«mation< of the indescribable Futl:erof 
us all. ** t) God," lie exclaimed. *' Who art sleeping for 
the ignorant and misguided hut art. wakeful for devotees 
■ami sages, Who by Thy mere breath coutrollest oven the 
stars in houveti, and s ! e«*oing. ruleth all this universe, 
whose only temple and only home is the. milky ocean ot 
whi*-'. the sages drink but never get. satiated, O God 
Thou art the Inner Hitler within me, nay, my own self.” 
Thus addressing a lew words which welled up from a heart 
too full for words, he stood rooted to the ground like the 
tower before him, hut in a moment passed far beyond 
the tower and eve!- the planets tlmt ladled in heaven, 
and himself slept for a while like the sleeping God before 
him in the Milky >en and upon the thousand headed 
Adisesha. without hav ng even so slight a difference bet- 
ween himself ami U-d as to say "1 am Thou ami Tlnni 
art. 1.” After a few minutes of such silent worship, he 
again got. it]) in the carriage and drove along the broad 
streets, lie did not know whose exactly to go, but he saw 
at a short distance a magnificent marriage paudal uud 
heard sweet strains of m do. At once he got down, and 
sending away the carriage, wcut. on foot to the panda! 
whore be thought that S roe n tv a sail might perhaps be 
found. 

The gatheiiug was very large, and in the middle of a 
wrapt audience there sat singing a young girl of twenty, 
one of the fairest of her sox. The proportions of her 
frame were exquisite, and her bosom swelled voluptuously. 
Her face whs bright like the moon and even more en- 
chanting; her beetle- black hair which had been artistically 
entwined ant! folded up, was. as it were, the mystic home 
of that mysterious and mischievous god of love. The silk 
dress which she wore and the way in which she wore it. 
set out lier beauty mid surprisingly heighten. the charms 
of her person. Her eyes were at once sweet like honey and 
poisonous like and even more dangerous than the deadliest 
venom, for they luid the power to kilt by their very 
sight. Her magnificently mantled arms bespoke the bloom 
of health *i u*l youth, and ilie voice which passed through 
her coral lips was most, charming. It was so rich, so 
sweet, so gentle and m. tho'srtuic lime so powerful. It was 
natural music and would shame the Hnf.e and the Vinu, 
and with this music of a voice every Syllable of which was 
a song, she sang so exquisitely, so nectar-like that, the 
whole audience sat wrapt- in admiration and worship as if 
bound, by the Mohananira. 



Covvesponbence. 



Sangoi.a, Siion.m k, 9-1*2-97. 

1 T o The Kditor of the Aicaktmed India, 

MylafH/re t Madras , 

Dear Su;, 

it i good in paying compliments, and any compli- 
ments to you upon tin* editing of your magazine from me 
WO'ihl be just as good in taste or reasonable, as, if, a 
private in ill- ranks were to presume to criticise and sit 

* A a to tlio inujiuiug of this word , please seo p. 00 t>r vol. lot 

this Journal.-— Ed. 



in judgment upon the action of his commanding ottieer. 

1 would however say this, that l find personally your 
magazine a very thoughtful, bright little book which 1 
await every num Hi with very keen pleasure, and which 
1 would inisa very much indeed, if the day comes i may 
such a dev never dawn) for it to cease. 1 always keep the 
mini bets l»v my side ami read (hem now and then and try 
to understand I heir rnnl-nitts, I do not know how why, 
hut find there arises in me athirst - a desire to understand 
all this mystery of 1 he universe. 1 know that the 
thirst, is unquenchable t-hsi-i this desire is vain and it is 
nct.it may not he, for me lo understand this unfathomable 
mystery. But still, I am led on and on : I am olden 
puzzled by many doubts. Questions often arise in 
my mitul, solution of which I don't know where to get. 
The following doubts for iustunee. never, forsake me, 

1. I low and why is there denim for action Y action not 
of the external organ only hut of the internal organ also' 

2. Is such desire for action innate Y 

•k Or, is it created by impart wit h the external world 
or i lie world of suits* Y 

Is it a un-re Ifmdhi or (tuna? 

•>. If t he desire f«,r action is ercuicd by external impact, 
why sliouUi there ho difference in the kind and 
of such desire in nniukitul r 

These douhes 1 put before you. It may be, that they 
are very childish, or perhaps they may he unmeaning, 
lint you will ho really helping me if you or any of vonr 
Vednntin correspondents should make it- a point to enlighten 
me thereupon by discussing them in your book or by 
referring mo to the hook or. hooks where their solution 
may be found. I think it. would be a very useful plan 
should you open a column in your hook for such doubts 
and their solutions, 

Permit me to remain, 
l lour Sir, 

> our sincere well-wisher, 

<1. li. Lagiiai k, 

Sub'Jndfje. 

• • • + • • • * *• %-W 

■Rc<= 3 ncar nation. 

It cannot, be that He who made 

This wondrous world for our delight, 

Designed that all its charms should fade 
And pass forever from our sight; 

That all shall wither and decay, 

And know on earth no life but this, 

With only one finite survey 
Of all its beauty and its bliss. 

It cannot be that all the years 

Of toil and cart? and grief we live, 

Shall lind no rec-om pease hut team, 

No sweet rut urn that earth can give; 

That all that, leads us to aspire 
And straggle onward to achieve, 

And every anattained desire 
Were given only to deceive. 

It cannot he that after nil 

The mighty conquests of the mind, 

Our thoughts shall pass beyond recall 
Ami leave no record here behind ; 

That all our dreams of love and fame. 

And hopes that time has swept a\va> 

All that enthralled this mortal frame, 

Shull uol return another dav. 

•T 

David Bank Si 



